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PSEUDONYMITY 
Or the Art of Hiding One’s Light 
By PSEUDONYMOUS BOSCH * 


HILE volumes can be written on this subject—indeed, 

Messrs. Halkett and Laingf have done so (along with 

its natural bedfellow, anonymity)—no one has at- 
tempted to tell the story behind pseudonymity, the reason why 
authors choose to cloak their genius with a false name or, equally 
enigmatical, why they pick the names they do. Alas, the tale will 
never be told, for few writers have cared to divulge the secret of 
their private nomenclature. We all know that Sam Clemens 
called himself Mark Twain, a phrase meaning “‘two fathoms 
deep,” as a nostalgic reminder of his early days on the Mississippi 


* The writer, true to his subject matter, prefers to remain hidden in the happy — 
and safe—obfuscation of pseudonymity. 


+ Samuel Halkett and John Laing: Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English 
Literature, New and Revised Ed., 7 vol., Edinburgh and London, 1926-34. 
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river boats, but why, for instance, did Herman Melville publish 
The Encantadas under the pseudonym of Salvator R. Tarnmoor? 
He was no tyro, ashamed of authorship or afraid of adverse 
criticism. By 1854, when these sketches of the Galapagos Islands 
first appeared in Putnam’s Magazine, he had several books to his 
credit, including Moby Dick, and two years later he included The 
Encantadas in a volume entitled Piazza Tales, issued under his real 
name. What gave him a change of heart in so short a time? And 
why, in the first place, did he choose the nom-de-plume of ‘Salvator 
R. Tarnmoor’’? 

There are, of course, some obvious reasons for both pseudo- 
nymity and anonymity. Modesty, fear, spite, come immediately 
to mind. But so often these do not seem the real reason. A less 
modest man than Ambrose Bierce cannot be imagined, yet he 
published his first three books under the name of “Dod Grile.”’ 
True, they were vitriolic little volumes, but they were not spiteful 
in the sense that they were aimed to hurt any one person, so there 
was no reason to be afraid of reprisals. Dickens wrote six books 
as ‘Boz’? (to rhyme with ‘nose’) before putting his real name on 
a title page, and ‘Thackeray employed several pseudonyms. Flore 
et Kephyr, his first effort between covers, is by ‘““Theophile Wag- 
staff.”’ ““Yellowplush,”’ “‘Ikey Solomons” and ‘‘Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh”’ are among others he used. The Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, a noted Oxford mathematician, carried pseudonymity 
to the extent of denying that he was “‘Lewis Carroll’’and when 
Queen Victoria after reading Alice requested further books by the 
author, Carroll sent her several highly abstruse mathematical 
treatises, much, no doubt, to Her Mayjesty’s dismay. 

American writers were not far behind their British contempo- 
raries in this matter of obscuring their identity. Washington 
Irving wrote under the name of ‘“‘Jonathan Oldstyle’? and 
“Knickerbocker,” though he was even better known as “‘Geoffrey 
Crayon.”’ ‘The very few persons who purchased Poe’s first book, 
Tamerlane, had to be content with the knowledge that it was 
written by ‘‘A Bostonian’’—if they really cared. Countless Amer- 
ican children in the first half of the nineteenth century devoured 
the simple moralistic tales of Peter Parley without knowing that 
his real name was Samuel Griswold Goodrich. Actually this was 
a pseudonym for a factory of authors (among them Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne) under Goodrich’s general editorship. Another pro- 
lific writer for the young (of a somewhat later period) was Oliver 
Optic whose books sold collectively in the millions. Perhaps they 
might not have done so well under the less alliterative authorship 
of William Taylor Adams. 

If one is born Jones or Brown or Smith or even Adams, there 
is perhaps reason for a pseudonym on the title page. Readers are 
so apt to forget or confuse authors whose names amount almost 
to anonymity. Who in his day would have remembered Charles 
F. Browne? But everybody knew Artemus Ward. Charles H. 
Clark wrote a book called Out of the Hurly-Burly, now long for- 
gotten, which had an immense popularity when it was published. 
Would it have been forgotten sooner than it was had the author 
not styled himself “Max Adeler’’? G. H. Derby is not a very 
inspiring name, but “John Phoenix’ and ‘‘Squibob” have defi- 
nite appeal. ‘“‘Ik Marvel,” too, has a ring denied the more prosaic 
Donald Grant Mitchell. In a somewhat lower literary echelon, 
would the wicked Dr. Fu Manchu, so popular a character in the 
first quarter of this century, have appealed to such an extent had 
his creator, Sax Rohmer, used his real name, Arthur S. Ward? 
And yet there was one famous author who deliberately chose for 
his first book one of the commonest combinations of names: 
Johnston Smith. Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, died aborning on 
the newsstands in 1893, but when it was reissued three years later 
under the authorship of Stephen Crane it had considerable suc- 
cess. But it must be said that its sale was helped by the fact that 
a year earlier Crane had published The Red Badge of Courage. One 
wonders if this greatest of war stories would have been quite so 
popular by a man named Johnston Smith. 

The use of initials as a means of cloaking one’s identity is no 
longer popular. It went out of fashion towards the end of the 
Edwardian era, along with what may be termed the “snob” 
pseudonym, whereby rather ordinary folk hoped to catch the 
public’s attention to their novels of high society by styling them- 
selvess A Peer,4. A Lady;/4e;Madamerx 4s ThesDuchess,’-etc. 
Elizabethan writers were very partial to initials and a glance into 
the aforementioned work of Halkett and Laing reveals hundreds 
of examples. We find their use losing popularity in the following 
century, only to be revived by the Victorians. Matthew Arnold, 
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for instance, used a simple ‘“‘A”’ on the title page of The Stray 
Reveller and Other Poems, and Douglas Jerrold, famous in his day 
for Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, sketches which helped to popu- 
larize Punch, called himself “Q,” though Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch, editor of The Oxford Book of English Verse and other an- 
thologies, is better known under this initial. George W. Russell 
is not a name that strikes one immediately as an important 
literary figure, but as ‘‘A.E.”? he is at once recognized as the 
Irish poet-playwright and friend of Yeats. 

Women do not seem to care much for hiding under initials. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, before she became famous as the author of 
Ramona, wrote volumes of verse as ‘“‘H. H.,”’ while ‘SH. D.,”’ the 
Imagist poet, never divulged on a title page (at least not to this 
writer’s knowledge) that she was Hilda Doolittle. But these are 
not true pseudonymns. These ladies merely used their real ini- 
tials. A related form of obfuscation is the use of initials with a 
surname, possibly in the hope of being mistaken for men. Exam- 
ples of this are G. B. Stern, E. M. Hull (she wrote a shilling 
shocker some forty years ago entitled The Sheik) and B. M. Bower 
who specialized in cowboy stories and life on the range. 

There are two possible reasons why women authors have tried 
to hide their sex: first, they fear that the public will not take too 
readily to books written by females; second, the subject of which 
they write is such that it might shock readers to discover it was 
conceived by a woman. Nowadays, when The Tropic of Cancer and 
The Memoirs of a Lady of Pleasure (better known as ‘“‘Fanny Hill’) 
are published openly, the public is well nigh shock-proof, but 
this was far from true in the wax-fruit and antimacassar era of 
our ancestors. (It seems incredible in this day to learn that 
George Moore’s novels were banned by Mudie’s, England’s lead- 
ing and almost monopolistic circulating library.) And so Victo- 
rian ladies who wished to write ‘daring’ tales often adopted 
masculine names. The classic examples, of course, are the two 
female ‘‘George’’s—Eliot and Sand. 

_ Fanny Burney, whose stories of virtuous young girls certainly 
needed no cloak, wrote anonymously, as did many contempo- 
raries of her sex. It was in the nineteenth century that ladies took 
to pseudonymity. ‘The Bronte sisters published their first book of 
poems jointly under the name of ‘“‘Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell,” 
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which sounds more like a firm of hard-faced lawyers than three 
shy daughters of a Yorkshire clergyman. Another team of female 
authors was ‘“‘Michael Field’? (Katherine Bradley and Edith 
Cooper), and who knows the identity of ‘“Martin Ross’? Her 
real name was Violet Martin and with her cousin, Edith Oenone 
Somerville, she collaborated on those admirable tales of life in 
Ireland known as Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. Closer to home, 
the name of ‘“‘Christopher Crowfield’? means nothing to most 
readers, but to the American of ‘his’ day she was somewhat 
better known as Harriet Beecher Stowe. Before we leave the 
ladies mention may be made of a poor soul who is remembered 
neither by her real name nor her pseudonym, yet she wrote one 
of the most famous couplets in the English language. Everyone 
knows the lines: Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your fhght, 
/ Make me a child again, just for tonight. But who composed it? 
Even in her day Elizabeth Akers (1832-1911) had a hard time 
proving that she was ‘“‘Florence Perry,” the author of Rock Me to 
Sleep, the poem in which the couplet appears. Such are the perils 
of pseudonymity when a person wishes to prove his or her true 
identity. 

While, as we know, women often masquerade as men on title 
pages, the reverse is not unknown. William Sharp wrote several 
lives of famous poets, but the mystical poems and plays of *“‘Fiona 
Macleod” were vastly more popular. It was not until after ‘her’ 
death that this Scottish lady was revealed to be the biographer 
of Shelley and Browning. In 1916 there appeared a volume of 
verse entitled Spectra, a Book of Poetic Experiments by Emanuel 
Morgan and Anne Knish. ‘There was considerable speculation 
among the literati of those days as to the identity of the authors 
until the book was exposed as a hoax, written by Witter Bynner 
and Arthur Davison Ficke. 

Many authors who later became famous under their real names 
adopted pseudonyms for their early efforts. John Galsworthy 
styled himself *‘John Sinjohn” on the titles of his first four novels; 
Norman Douglas’ first book, Unprofesstonal Tales, is by ‘‘Nor- 
myx”; Hike and the Aeroplane, a book for boys by ‘Tom Graham” 
turns out to be by Sinclair Lewis; and a lady calling herself 
‘Frank Lin” wrote a novel entitled What Dreams May Come. 'This 
early labor made no stir in literary circles, and, one suspects, the 
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sales were negligible. The author did a great deal better with her 
subsequent books under her real name—Gertrude Atherton. 

The occasional pseudonym has always been popular among 
well-known writers, specially when they indulge in spite or par- 
ody, which sometimes amounts to the same thing. Siegfried 
Sassoon, posing as ‘‘Saul Kain,” parodied Masefield in The Daffo- 
dil Murderer, and again as “‘Pinchbeck Lyre’ wrote a take-off of 
another fellow poet—Humbert Wolfe. ‘“Owen Hatteras,’? who 
wrote a pamphlet called Pistols for Two, proved to be none other 
than those literary pranksters of the *20s— Mencken and Nathan. 
Another satire of this period, entitled Chelsea Bun, is by a lady 
with the provocative name of “Hernia Whittlebot.’? One won- 
ders if Edith Sitwell was amused at this parody of her verse and 
if she is speaking to its perpetrator— Noel Coward. 

Expediency has sometimes prompted pseudonymity. As the 
publisher of The Ballad of Reading Gaol considered Oscar Wilde’s 
name anathema to the public of his day, that remarkable poem 
appeared under the enigmatical “‘C. 3. 3.”. Few realized that 
this stood for Gallery C, Landing 3, Cell 3, though the author- 
ship was an open secret. Wilde, after his release from prison, also 
used the name “‘Sebastian Melmoth,”’ adopted from a volume of 
horror tales by Charles Maturin called Melmoth the Wanderer. 
Sebastian suggests the arrows of English prison garb. And speak- 
ing of Gothic novels, Horace Walpole published his most famous 
book, The Castle of Otranto, as translated by ‘‘William Marshall, 
Gent., from the original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto.”’ 

Many pseudonyms are far better known than the authors’ real 
names. Mark Twain and Lewis Carroll are household words, and 
no one talks about the short stories of William Sydney Porter 
when they mean O. Henry. Indeed, some writers would hardly 
be recognized under their true names. Who but scholars and stu- 
dents of the man know Francois Marie Arouet? Yet everyone has 
heard of Voltaire. One of the greatest of French novelists is Henri 
Beyle, but the author of La Chartreuse de Parme and Le Rouge et le 
Noir is more generally known as Stendhal. The French seem par- 
ticularly fond of pseudonyms. Anatole France was born Jacques 
Anatole Thibault; Pierre Loti was Julien Viaud, and George 
Sand possessed a most imposing collection of names: Amantine 
Lucile Aurore Dupin. Last but not least of the pseudonymous 
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Frenchmen of the past is Jean Baptiste Poquelin. Perhaps you 
know him better as Moliére. Yet, still another comes to mind: 
Frangois de Montcorbier, a vagabond poet of Paris who adopted 
the name of the man who brought him up— Villon. 

Closer to our time, here are a group of well-known authors 
who are universally recognized by their noms-de-plume. Listed are 
their real names. On page g2 will be found their pen names. 


1. H. H. Munro 10. C. H. Oldfield 

2. Karen Blixen 11. Eric Arthur Blair 

3. Emile Herzog 12. Willard Huntington 
4. Dikran Kuyumjian Wright 

5. Nevil S. Norway 13. Henry Wheeler Shaw 
6. Cecily Isabel Fairfield 14. Mary Dolling Sanders, 
7. Frederick Rolfe Lady O’ Malley 

8. Louis Farigoule 15. Maria Louisa Ramé 

g. Erich Maria Kramer 


Here is but a sampling of the rich mine of pseudonymity. And 
if this writer is accused of the sin of omission, please remember 
that he is limited by space. At least he has spared you a discussion 
of that perennial and unrewarding subject: Was Shakespeare 
Shakespeare or six other fellows? 


THE ROBINSON JEFFERS COMMITTEE 
By THEODORE M. LILIENTHAL 


left us, a few friends met at Tor House in the Spring of 

1962 to organize a committee and discuss informally a 
suitable memorial. Occidental College was chosen as the center 
for this project, and an Executive Committee was formed which 
includes many members of the Book Club: Mrs. Frank H. Ben- 
nett (Chairman), Mrs. Hans Barkan, Dwight L. Clarke, Edwin 
Grabhorn, Tyrus G. Harmsen, Theodore M. Lilienthal, Mrs. 
Russell J. Matthias, Lawrence Clark Powell, and Ward Ritchie. 
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A National Council of forty—friends, scholars, collectors and 
librarians—was also formed, to promote interest in the poet’s 
works. 

The main objectives are: to establish a center for bibliographic 
inquiries and studies at Occidental College Library, where there 
is already an excellent Jeffers collection; to strengthen this collec- 
tion by further acquisitions of Jeffers items; and to encourage the 
compilation and publication of a definitive Jeffers bibliography— 
which is the primary aim of the Committee. Needless to say, this 
project will require financial assistance, and it is hoped that any- 
one interested in this important work might be willing to help 
underwrite it. Correspondence may be addressed to Tyrus G. 
Harmsen, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41. 

Jeffers’ complete works are in demand by students and schol- 
ars, and their continued publication should be encouraged. Some 
of his major works are out of print and thus not available to many 
readers. 

Lectures and exhibits relating to Jeffers are to be promoted in 
various parts of the country, and it is hoped that with the co- 
operation of the National Council the scope of these activities may 
be broadened. 


GRABHORN BROTHERS HONORED 


unique joint degree, Doctor of Fine Arts, to Edwin and 
Robert Grabhorn for their contributions to the art of fine 
printing. Edwin Grabhorn was sponsored by James D. Hart, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University and a current Director and 
former President of the Book Club; and Robert Grabhorn by 
Elinor R. Heller, Regent of the University, long-time member of 
the Book Club, and co-author with David Magee of the first vol- 
ume of the Grabhorn Press bibliography. 
The citation accompanying the degree reads as follows: ‘‘Co- 
founders in 1919 of ‘(The Grabhorn Press, which early achieved 
international renown, twice winning the Gold Medal of the 
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American Institute of Graphic Arts for sound craftsmanship and 
beauty in typography. Printers of more than five hundred fine 
books, including many scholarly editions of rare Western Amer- 
icana. Their exuberant versatility has brought to each volume 
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a characteristic originality of design, perfectly suited to the text, 
making each work unique and at the same time the product of the 
unmistakable integrity that marks The Grabhorn Press. We honor 
them today for their distinguished contributions to the art of fine 
printing.” 


flrs, Angus Gordon Boggs 
1863 - 1963 


With the death on August 1 of Mrs. Angus Gordon Boggs, the 
Club has lost undoubtedly its oldest member, and certainly one 
of its most loyal. Born in Missouri, Mrs. Boggs came to California 
in 1871 as a child of eight. She has described the Northern Cali- 
fornia of her girlhood in a book, My Playhouse Was a Concord Coach, 
published in 1942 and now a collector’s item. Always vitally in- 
terested in the history of her adopted state, she was a former 
board member of the California Historical Society. For many 
years she made a point of regularly attending the Book Club’s 
annual meetings. Her presence will be sorely missed. 


RECORD OF EXHIBITS 
HELD AT BOOK CLUB 


FEW farsighted members have carefully preserved all of 
the postcards printed to announce Club exhibits, ever 
since the first one was sent out in June 1950. Exhibit post- 
cards have been printed by many of the fine presses and the 
private presses in California—including some now defunct—and 
by a few elsewhere. By now these cards have taken on the status 
of a special art form; with remarkable ingenuity, the printers have 
succeeded in achieving a charming diversity of style within the 
rigid space limitation of the standard government postcard. ‘The 
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series includes two items that are certainly rare, if not unique: a 
postcard that was hand-dampened before being printed (by 
Brother Antoninus, for the exhibit of his work in the Spring of 
1953); and a United States postcard that was sent to Germany 
to be printed and back to San Francisco to be mailed (in con- 
nection with the Hermann Zapf exhibit in November 1953). 

Some persons have found it convenient to keep their card col- 
lection in an album similar to that in the Club rooms. (This al- 
bum has glassine pockets the size of a standard postcard.) One 
member, in assembling his collection in an album, has discovered 
to his great disappointment that he lacks five of the early cards 
that are now out of print: Eric Gill (August 1950; printed by the 
Greenwood Press); The Colt Press (Sept-Oct. 1950);Taylor & 
Taylor (Dec. 1950); The Greenwood Press (Feb. 1951); and the 
Centaur Press (May 1951). If members have duplicates of any of 
these, he would be sincerely grateful if they would inform the 
Secretary. 

For the convenience of members who wish to arrange their col- 
lections in proper order, we print here a continuation of the 
record of exhibits which appeared in the Quarterly News-Letter ot 
Fall 1955 (Volume XX, Number 4). The righthand column lists 
the printers of the cards. There are still a few extra copies of some 
of these, which may be had by asking the Secretary. 


Opening Date Exhibit Press 
1959 
September 1 Books Printed on Vellum James Robertson 
October 15 Early California Wine Labels and Black Vine Press 
Wine Lists 
November 15 Christmas Cards—Booklets— Books Little Press 
1956 
January 16 Victor Hammer’s Stamperia del Santuccio | Gravesend Press 
(cover by James Robertson) 
March 13 Growth and Development of Paper Pinchpenny Press 
May 1 Society of Printing Arts Nova Press 
June 4 Postwar Fine Printing in England Nova Press 
August 27 Fine Printing in Germany 1952-54 Black Vine Press 
September 24 Books in Production (Same card) 
Books in Production Norman Reger 
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Opening Date 
1957 
March 26 
April 9 
June 3 
August 2 
October 4 
December 9 


1958 
March 3 
April 28 
June 16 
October 31 
December 5 


1959 
March 23 


April 3 
May 22 
July 27 


October 12 


1960 
January 11 
February 15 
March 21 
May 23 
September 12 
October 17 
December 5 


1961 
January 23 


February 27 
April 22 


May 8 


Exhibit 


Western Books 

Dwiggins Memorial 

Grabhorn Bibliography 

Bruce Rogers Memorial 

Ward Ritchie 25th Anniversary 


Press 


Lawton Kennedy 
Dorothy Abbe 
Grabhorn Press 
Aucune Press 
Ward Ritchie 


Carl Wheat’s Mapping the Transmississippi John W. Borden 


West 


Western Books 

Oscar Lewis Show 
Treasures of The Book Club 
Vathek 

The Hundredth Book 


Western Books 
Diamond Classics 
Robinson Jeffers 


Contemporary European Typography 


Adrian Wilson 
Grabhorn Press 
Black Vine Press 
Black Vine Press 
Ted Freedman 


Tamal Land Press 
Ted Freedman 
Mallette Dean 
Harold Seeger 


(Adrian Wilson design) 


Graphic Work of Jo Sinel 


The Allen Press 

Western Books 

The Plantin Press 

Westgate Press 

The Writings of Carl Irving Wheat 
Taylor & Taylor 1933-1960 
Landscape Prints of Old Japan 


The Windsor Press in Retrospect: 
1924-1943 
Western Books 


Publications of the Book Club (in honor 
of the Grolier Club) 


Work of Lawton Kennedy 
86 


Harold Seeger 
(Jo Sinel design) 


Allen Press 
Harold Seeger 
Plantin Press 
Grace Hoper Press 
Tamal Land Press 
Taylor & Taylor 
Tamal Land Press 


Tamalpais Press 


Tamal Land Press 
Tamal Land Press 


Lawton Kennedy 
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Opening Date Exhibit Press 

June 5 Collecting by the Leaf Grace Hoper Press 
August 14 The Artist and the Book 1900-1960 Tamal Land Press 
October 23 ~ Work of Adrian Wilson Adrian Wilson 
December 4 Work of Mallette Dean Mallette Dean 
1962 

February 26 Western Books Tamal Land Press 
March 14 Treasures from the Book Club’s Collection No card 

May 28 Robert Louis Stevenson Tamal Land Press 
August 1 The Hammer Creek Press (John Fass) Jackson Burke 
October 29 The Ward Ritchie Press ‘Tamal Land Press 
December 17 Ukiyo-e, The Floating World Tamal Land Press 
1963 

February 18 Western Books Tamal Land Press 
March 18 Book Club Printers, 1912-1962 Auerhahn Press 
June 10 Chaucer’s Works Lawton Kennedy 


Notes on Publications 


The Spring publication, The Book of Geoffrey Chaucer, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and sold out almost immediately. Most of the orders for second copies 
could not be filled. 

Members will soon receive the announcement of the Fall publication, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s San Francisco, A Modern Cosmopolis. Although not long 
a resident of San Francisco, RLS was married in the city, and toward it he 
obviously felt a warm sentiment that infuses this attractive account. Stevenson 
gives a sense of the city’s site and society from its earliest days to the time of his 
visit at the end of 1879 and during 1880. ‘The tone, at once light-hearted, whim- 
sical, and sentimental, is akin to that of his more famous Silverado Squatters. This 
charmingly descriptive essay is not so full-bodied as the work about his Mount 
Saint Helena residence, but it is also less easily come by, for it is not always 
available in editions of Stevenson’s work and it has only once been separately 
printed, and then as a private press keepsake. 

The book, which is being designed and printed by Adrian Wilson, will include 
numerous drawings by Irene Pattinson and twelve photographs of the city in 
Stevenson’s time. James D. Hart, in a preface, describes the context and com- 
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position of the essay, and the printer has added a note on how the book came 
into being. The edition will be limited to 450 copies, priced at $14.75 (plus .59 
sales tax for California residents). 


Elected to Membership 


The following members have been elected since the publication of the Summer 
News-Letter. 


Member Address Sponsor 
Harold Edelstein Berkeley Frederick Kahn, Jr. 
Jean Hoss San Francisco Dorothy Whitnah 
Mrs. William Knapp San Francisco Mrs. C. L. Washburn 
James G. Leishman Menlo Park Dorothy Whitnah 
John Lloyd-Butler Saticoy David Myrick 
Harry Rubenstein Eugene, Oregon William Maxwell Wood 
Mrs. Herbert Schneider Oakland Dorothy Whitnah 
Mrs. Nion ‘Tucker Hillsborough Warren R. Howell 
Sim Wenner San Francisco Warren R. Howell 


New Patron and Sustaining Members 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Memberships are Patron 
Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a year. The 
following have entered the Club as Patron or Sustaining Members, or have 
changed from Regular Memberships to one of the other classifications. 


Patron Member 


Mrs. Nion ‘TUCKER Hillsborough 
Sustaining Members 
HAROLD EDELSTEIN Berkeley 
Lyman G. Louis Mercer Island, Washington 
Mr. AnD Mrs. J. GORDON BARNES Stockton 


A Note about ZIP code 


AS MOST MEMBERS are aware by now, the Post Office is encouraging the use of 
Z\IPcode numbers to increase mechanization and thereby speed up mail de- 
livery. (And let us hope that increased mechanization does not result also in an 
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increased number of damaged books and keepsakes!) The Book Club, because 
of its small staff and limited budget for office expenses, will not be able to add 
Z1Pcode numbers immediately to all existing addressograph plates. However, 
if members will send in their numbers these will be kept on file until they can 
be added. Meanwhile, applicants for membership and members who are chang- 
ing their addresses should inform the Secretary of their ZIPcode number, so 
that it may be included when new addressograph plates are made. 
Incidentally, the Club’s number is 94102. 


Serendipity 


THe ALLEN Press reports that they approach completion of the fifth in their 
series of de luxe handmade folios. The current limited edition is a collaboration 
with Philip Hofer and Eleanor M. Garvey of Harvard University Libraries, and 
concerns the “golden age of Venice’’—the early eighteenth century. The text, 
A Venetian Story, is a long narrative poem by Lord Byron, in which he describes 
the romance of Venetian life of that period; and the book is illustrated with 
thirty-five large and handsome copperplate engravings by noted artists of the 
period. These extremely rare plates, collected by Mr. Hofer, have been re- 
produced by offset lithography. The Allens, as customary, have set the type by 
hand, and have selected Rives mould-made paper from France which they are 
printing damp on their large Acorn handpress. Because of the size of the plates, 
the page is thirteen inches high by nineteen wide, and will be issued unsewn, in 
sheets enclosed in a portfolio covered in a Fortuny print which was hand-blocked 
in Venice; the portfolio will be protected by a hinged box. 


Bon 


Victorian Book Design and Colour Printing by Ruari McLean, just published by 
Oxford University Press, is a fascinating and scholarly account of nineteenth 
century book design and illustration. This period in the history of printing has 
never before been comprehensively described. Mr. McLean, a Londoner, has 
written extensively in the field of printing, and in his current work describes how 
the appearance of books slowly altered as the demand for them increased 
throughout the century. He gives the first accurate documentation of the intro- 
duction of color printing by chromolithography and wood blocks. Typography 
and publishers’ binding designs are also fully described and illustrated. In fact, 
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there are twelve illustrations in color, and about 100 monochrome plates. ‘This 
is an unusually interesting and charming period book of considerable importance 
to our generation. ($10.) 


WR 


In A suRvEY of publishing in the United States, the Times (London) Literary 
Supplement of April 26 pays special tribute to some California printer-pub- 
lishers. The author notes: ‘““The best work [in American book production] tends 
to come from a few small houses which rely more upon craftsmanship than upon 
speed, upon thought more than upon formula. Among these are the Spiral Press 
and Clark and Way, in New York, the Plantin Press of Mr. and Mrs. Saul Marks, 
in Los Angeles, the Grabhorn Press, in San Francisco, and the press of Mr. 
Lawton Kennedy, also in San Francisco. All these print usually on their own 
behalf, or for institutional or private customers who will pay higher prices for 
high quality and who neither want nor need long runs.” 

Later in the article, the author remarks: ‘“The most interesting books being 
printed in the United States, to those concerned with the aesthetic of book de- 


sign, come from a surprising source, a new hybrid, the private press affiliated 
with a university or located near a campus.” Presses mentioned in this connec- 


tion include Leonard Baskin’s Gehenna Press, at Smith College;Victor Ham- 
mer’s Anvil Press, in Lexington, Kentucky; and Jack W. Stauffacher’s New 
Laboratory Press, at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


EX 


THE INDEFATIGABLE KENNETH M. Jounson, who recently authored Champagne 
and Shoes (printed by Henry Evans) as well as the Club’s 1963 Keepsake series, 
has presented to the library a copy of his latest work: The New Almaden Quicksilver 
Mine, With an Account of the Land Claims Involving the Mine and Its Role in California 
ENstory. Mr. Johnson has clarified the unbelievably complex litigation which 
played such a large role in the mine’s history, and has shown also how this 
litigation reflected the varying social, economic and political developments of 
the times. Handsomely printed by the Talisman Press (Georgetown, California) 
in an edition of 750 copies, the book contains sixteen photographs of the mine, 
plus end-paper maps, decorative chapter headings, notes, bibliography, and an 
index. (115 pages; $8.50.) 
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Epmunp C. Arnoxp’s Ink on Paper: A Handbook of the Graphic Arts (Harper & 
Row) offers a broad survey of modern printing technology, plus some historical 
background. Intended primarily for persons such as authors, editors and adver- 
tisers, who deal with printers as part of their business, it should prove useful also 
to printers’ friends, relatives and spouses who want to acquire a knowledge of 
the fundamentals. The author describes clearly and readably the mechanics of 
letterpress printing, and also includes sections on offset, color printing, and the 
various means of reproducing illustrations. The book contains a twenty-three- 
page glossary as well as a chapter on printers’ jargon. There are over a hundred 
explanatory illustrations and diagrams. (323 pages; $7.95.) 


A 


THE New York Posse of The Westerners has given its 9th “‘Buffalo Award” to 
Col. Fred Blackburn Rogers for his William Brown Ide, Bear Flagger, selected by 
a committee as the best non-fiction work of 1962. The book was published by 
John Howell—Books and was designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. This 
year the committee gave more attention to regional works and selected the Ide 
book as “‘representative of the highest quality for a regional biography and a 
superb example of regional book production’’. 


A 


Tue SAN Francisco FounDATION has announced that the $1,000 Joseph Henry 
Jackson Award for 1963 goes to Leonard Gardner of San Francisco. Mr. Gard- 
ner’s novel-in-progress Fat City was the unanimous choice of the judges. The 
judges also awarded Honorable Mention to Lynn Lonidier of Oroville for 
Quartet Grotesque (fiction) and Sigrid (verse); to Dorothy Mae Ungaretti of San 
Francisco for an untitled novel-in-progress; and to Pierre Henri Delattre of San 
Francisco for an untitled novel-in-progress. 

The judges for the 1963 award were Dorothy Baker, Thomas F. Parkinson, 
and Ray B. West, Jr. Professor James D. Hart of the University of California 
serves as secretary for the sponsors of the award. 

The Joseph Henry Jackson Award was established in 1955 as a permanent 
memorial to the well-known author who for many years had been literary editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, and who was a Director of the Book Club from 
1945 to 1955. This award is open to anyone under the age of thirty-five who has 
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been a resident of Northern California or Nevada for a period of at least three 
years. Its endowment is administered by The San Francisco Foundation, whose 
offices are located at 351 California Street, San Francisco 4. 


Bos 


P. K. THomayan has written another of his unusual volumes. This one, Advertigo, 
concerns advertising strategy and psychology (including a chapter called ‘‘Please 
—More Serendipity in Advertising”’ !). The little book was designed and printed 
by the Stratford Press, the private press of Elmer Gleason, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is available from Mr. Thomajan, 544 Hackensack Street, Carlstadt, New 
Jersey. 


Bess 


THe UNIversity oF MiInNESOTA Lisprary has issued a brochure describing The 
Kerlan Collection. This collection came into being in 1949 when Dr. Irvin 
Kerlan of Washington, D. C. presented to his alma mater a collection of first 
editions of illustrated children’s books, manuscripts, original illustrations, and 
related materials. Since it came to the University, the collection has maintained 
a rapid rate of growth through the continuing generosity of the donor and his 
friends, and it now contains nearly ten thousand bound volumes, plus thousands 
of original drawings and other items. The University hopes to make the Kerlan 
Collection’s holdings more widely known to research workers in children’s 
literature and book design, and has issued this brochure as an informal guide to 
the unique materials it contains. Copies may be obtained from Dr. E. B. Stan- 
ford, Walter Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Pseudonyms of the Authors Listed on Page 81 


1. Saki g. Erich Remarque 
2. Isak Dinesen 10. Claude Houghton 
3. André Maurois 11. George Orwell 

4. Michael Arlen 12/95)5eV ane Wine 

5. Nevil Shute 13. Josh Billings 

6. Rebecca West 14. Ann Bridge 

7. Baron Corvo 15. Ouida 

8. Jules Romains 
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Howell-North Books 


ANNOUNCES THE RECENT PUBLICATION OF 


COVERED BRIDGES OF THE WEST 


A History and Illustrated Guide 
by KRAMER A. ADAMS 


Of the thousand covered bridges built west of the Rockies, 120 
remain in California, Washington and Oregon. A well-researched 
text and 200 illustrations depict their unique role in the saga of the 
West. $5.95, plus sales tax. 


We invite you to write for our Western Americana book list. 


1050 Parker Street, Berkeley, California, 94710 
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Several interesting publications which help carry the message of the growth and 
development of this area. Each in attractive format and substantial bindings: 


Cowan (Robert G.) The Admission of the 31st State by the 31st Con- 
gress; annotated bibliography of Congressional Speeches $6.50 
Doran (Adelaide Le Mert) The Ranch That Was Robbins’—Santa 


Catalina Island, California. End sheet and other maps. $3.50 
Drury (Clifford M.) San Francisco YMCA, 1853-1953; one hundred 
years by the Golden Gate. Fifty-three illustrations. $8.00 
Grivas (Theodore) Military Governments in California, 1846-1850; 
with a chapter on their prior use. Ten portraits. $8.50 
Holmes (Maurice G.) From New Spain by Sea to the Californias, 
1519-1668. Ten illustrations, map and charts. $11.00 
Outland (Charles F.) Man-made Tragedy; the story of the St. Francis 
Dam. In preparation 


Wynn (Marcia Rittenhouse) Desert Bonanza; story of Early Rands- 
burg, Mohave Desert mining camp. [llustrations and maps. $8.50 
Prices are prepaid California residents add sales tax, 4% 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
1264 S. Central Ave., Glendale, Calif. 91209 Code: 213, 245-9119 








Qe The Event of the Year for Western Collectors. 


b, Third California-International Antiquarian Book 


Fair. 


C327 American, European and Asian Rare Book 
Houses will Exhibit. 


dl. Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, October 30-31, 


November 1. 
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Southwestern Book Trails 


A Reaper’s GuIDE TO THE HEARTLAND OF 


New Mexico & Arizona 
By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Designed by Roland Dickey. 
101 pp., index, cloth, $6.00 


Horn & Wallace 


Box 4204 ALBUQUERQUE 
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Herbert West, Bookseller 


Box 82 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 03755 


FALL PUBLICATION 
GAUCHOS OF THE PAMPAS AND THEIR HORSES, by 
W. H. Hudson and R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Four horse stories 
selected from their works by J. FRANK DOBIE, who has written 
a long (and magnificent) introduction. Handset by CARROLL 
COLEMAN of the Prairie Press, Iowa City, in a LIMITED 
EDITION of only 400 copies. $5.00 Discount to the trade. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TWENTY-THREE 


which contains more than 750 1st editions of American and English 
writers plus many fine press books. Many HIGH SPOTS. 


Telephone 603-643-3249 





CALIFORNIA HERITAGE 


An Anthology of Californa History and Literature by 
John and LaRee Caughey, 550 pp., illustrated. 
10.00 


A beautiful collection of Californiana . . imaginative and compre- 
hensive ...a sprawling mural ...a treasure chest... 
WiiiiamM Hocan, San Francisco Chronicle 


The best and most useful California anthology ever compiled... 
superb photographs . . . LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, Westways 
There are not only a broad knowledge and a mainly impeccable 
taste behind these selections, but there is a kind of balance which 
is rare in any book about California . . 

Rosert Kirscu, Los Angeles Times 


ea ren VVi7 ee Re CE BR Ra ES: S 
1932 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27, California 








You need not be a Sherlock 
to detect the fine book buys at 


HOLMES 


NEW BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
RARE BOOKS 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


CaTALocuE NumseEr 81 
WESTERN AMERICANA 


Stitt AVAILABLE 


The Holmes Book Company 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 - 14th Street, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 
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